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EDITORIAL 


HE next meeting of the Section will be held at the Islington Central 
Library, Holloway Road, N.7, at 3 p.m., on Wednesday, 8th March. 
Speaker: Mr. J. H. Pafford, M.A., F.L.A. 
Subject : “ Library co-operation.” 
The recent developments in the South-eastern Regional scheme make this 
meeting of particular interest. Mr. Pafford, who is sub-librarian of the National 
Central Library, is admirably equipped for the task of opening a discussion on 
this important aspect of modern librarianship. 
Transport : Tube to Highgate or Holloway Road stations. Trams: 27, 29, 
$3 to Nag’s Head, and then $ minutes’ walk; 35, 71, 79 pass the Library. 


BALLOT ON THE PROPOSAL TO ADD A RULE DEBARRING 
CHIEF LIBRARIANS FROM NOMINATION TO THE COUNCIL 
OF THE SECTION 

The result of the ballot is as follows : 


Forthe proposedrule. . . . « « « 238 
Against the proposedrule . 2. ww ets 
E. E. Pyman } —_— R. D. Hitton Smitx, 
G. N. Dunaway J OCMC Hon. Secretary. 


We offer no comment on the result of the ballot given above, but would suggest 
that the fact that only 27 per cent. of the membership of the Section exercised the 
right to vote does not suggest a very lively interest in the affairs of the Association. 


wen ier 


OUR LIBRARY 


Quinn, J. H., and Acoma, H. W.: A Manual of cataloguing and indexing, 1933. 
The Library Association Series V. Allen & Unwin and the L.A. 
105. 6d. (8s. 9d. to members from the L.A.). 


This book is claimed to be the work of recognized experts. It may be, but it is a 
poor manual, The form of entry recommended in Part 1 does not conform with any 
code of rules, and the references recommended are contrary to the basic principles 
of cataloguing. The alteration in form of lay-out from the recommendation 
of the Anglo-American code is a failure. Imprint does not include size—both 
forms are used, 8vo, 20cm. The Joint Code rules that the title-page is used for the 
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main section of the entry—a physical description of the book and series note follow, 
ing in a footnote. [ ] are used for information not on the title-page and not only 
for information outside the book. References are directions from one heading to 
another and should not have an entry appended. If so, why the reference 2? The 
examples on pages 46 and 152 are examples of inconsistency, but they occur 
throughout the book. On page 55 Mary D. Sturge is given in the heading as 
M. D. Sturge, but correctly on page 154. Title entries are not used to refer to authors, 
and the assertion at the foot of page 66 is wrong. The reference claimed as requisite 
at the foot of page 94 becomes a subject entry at page 197. English History (page 
142) should be England—History, English being reserved for language and liter- 
ature. Headings for Ireland and Denmark would not be Irish History and Danish 
History. Europe—History, not European, is used on page 198. A classified cata- 
logue is not “ merely a shelf-list or inventory.” Editors are included in indexes to 
classified catalogues. There are many other mistakes and mis-statements in this 
book, but enough has been said to indicate its value as an addition to professional 
literature. Students, beware. This is not a textbook but a snare. The biggest 
disappointment of all is the impress of the seal of the Library Association on the 
front cover. 
‘.. G 
we” 


THE DIVISIONS 


SOUTH-EASTERN DIVISION 


HE Winter Meeting of the South-Eastern Division of the Association of 
[asin Librarians was held at the Public Library, Worthing, on 
Wednesday, 18th January. 

Owing to the regretted death of Miss Cottington, a member of the Brighton 
Staff, whose funeral was taking place in Brighton the same afternoon, the attend- 
ance was somewhat smaller than usual, but in addition to local members repre- 
sentatives from Bognor, Brighton, Chichester, Eastbourne, Hove and Lewes 
attended. 

Tea was served at the Pier Pavilion, where the party were the guests of Miss 
Marian Frost, F.L.A., Chief Librarian, Worthing, who subsequently presided 
over the evening meeting which took the form of a “ Magazine.” Contributions 
were sent to the Editress (Miss Dean) anonymously and were read at the meeting 
by various members of the audience. A ballot was taken after the reading of the 
papers, and prizes were given to Miss W. Fox (Worthing) for her contribution 
“ Assistants’ Guide to Library Economy,” and to Mr. G. Trower (Lewes) for a 
humorous poem entitled, “ Tribulations of a harassed but conscientious local 
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librarian.” A prize was also given to the best reader of the evening, and this was 
voted to Miss I. Bowden (Hove). 

Votes of thanks to the writers and readers of papers, and to Miss Frost for kind 
hospitality, brought to a close a very enjoyable meeting. 


YORKSHIRE DIVISION 


REPORT OF THE ANNUAL MEETING, HELD AT HALIFAX, 
18th January, 1933 


The Annual Meeting was held at Halifax on 18th January, 1933. Members 
numbering about sixty assembled at the Education Offices at 3 p.m. Mr. 
Councillor J. Radcliffe, Chairman of the Libraries Committee, welcomed the 
members, and the President of the Division (Mr. S. A. Firth) replied on behalf 
of Division. 

Mr. Frank Haigh, Deputy-Librarian, Halifax, gave an address on the 
“ Literary associations of the Halifax parish.” Mr. Haigh stated that Halifax 
could hold its own with most towns in the country, and this was quite true 
relating to literary associations. He proceeded to substantiate his statement by 
giving examples of literary figures who had, in their time, been associated with 
Halifax. For Defoe, Sterne, Sir Thomas Browne, Wordsworth, Halliwell 
Sutcliffe, Dr. Frank King, Phyllis E. Bentley, and many others, Mr. Haigh 
claimed relationship with Halifax. 

Tea was kindly provided by the Committee of the Halifax Public Libraries. 

The Annual Business Meeting was held after tea. The Hon. Treasurer pre- 
sented the Annual Financial Statement and the Hon. Secretary the Annual 
Report. The result of the election of Officers and Committee was made known 
as follows: 

President : Mr. S. A. Firth (Sheffield). 

Vice-Presidents : Miss E. F. Wragg (East Riding); Mr. F. Haigh (Halifax); 
Mr. H. W. Marr (Sheffield); Mr. G. W. Strother (Leeds). 

Hon. Treasurer: Mr. W. Procter (Leeds). 

Hon. Secretary: Mr. G. P. Jackson (Leeds). 

Committee: Miss Johnson (Bradford); Miss Hummerston, Messrs. Bateson, 
Gardner, Gillett, Steward (Leeds); Bennett (Huddersfield); Drewery (Hull); 
Broadhurst, Joyce (Sheffield) ; Micklewright (Chesterfield); Wisker (Wakefield). 

When the formal business was concluded, the remainder of the evening was 
devoted to two discussions, one concerned the questions of Chief Librarians serving 
on the Council of the A.A.L., and the other on a resolution passed by Committee 
which proposed to invite all Chief Librarians within the Yorkshire area to take 
up membership with the Yorkshire Division of the A.A.L, 
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The Library Assistant 
Votes of thanks to the Chairman and Committee of the Halifax Public 


| Libraries, the Chief Librarian (Mr. E. Green) and Mr. Haigh, brought to a close 
"avery interesting and enjoyable meeting. G. P. Jackson. 


Joint MEETING AT SHEFFIELD OF THE MIDLAND AND YORKSHIRE DIVISIONS 
WITH THE BIRMINGHAM AND DisTRICT BRANCH OF THE L.A. 


A very enjoyable and instructive meeting was held at Sheffield on 15th 


| February. About 160 members assembled at the new Central Library and were 


conducted on a brief tour of inspection by the Chief Librarian, Mr. J. P. Lamb. 
The different departments are only housed temporarily and the principal effect was 
to whet the appetites of the members to view the building again when completed 
and equipped. 

The remainder of the afternoon was occupied with a visit to the Firth Park and 
Woodhouse Branch Libraries. The unique and original departures at these 
branches gave much material and food for thought. 

Tea was very kindly provided by the Lord Mayor, who was present to welcome 


_ the members. 


At the evening meeting Mr. J. P. Lamb gave an address on “ American 


7 public libraries,” which was illustrated with lantern slides. Mr. Lamb made it 
) clear that the public library stands in a very privileged position in American 


municipal life. In any scheme of development, stated Mr. Lamb, a magnificent 


| public library is usually the first building to be erected. Libraries are regarded as 
> an essential part of any activity, and America realizes that what a nation reads is of 


profound importance in influencing what a nation thinks. Mr. Lamb’s address 
was extremely instructive and interesting. Many members asked questions and 
joined in the discussion at the close. A vote of thanks to Mr. Lamb was pro- 


| posed by Mr. F. G. B, Hutchings, Librarian, Rugby, and by Mr. H. Woodbine, 
_ Birmingham. The members’ thanks were also tendered to the Chairman of the 


Libraries Committee and to the staff of the Sheffield Public Library. 
It was pleasing to note among the party Mr. H. M. Cashmore, City Librarian, 
Birmingham, and Mr. W. G. Fry, the President of the Association. 


Gos 
“wer” 


NEW MEMBERS 


ORAH L. APPERLEY, Maurice G. Eastlake, Lucy E. Francis, Grace 
W. Schafer, Ivy M. Terrell (Bristol) ; S. R. Ball, B.A. (University College, 
Nottingham); John V. Connor (Lambeth); Jane A. Downton, M.A. 
| (Dundee); Arthur E. Fenton, Catherine J. Rose (Mansfield); John M. Glass 
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(Caithness County, Wick); Bernard Harris (Paddington); Miss E. P. Harris 
(Denbighshire Technical Institute, Wrexham); John S. Hicks (Woolwich); 
R. S. Hooper (Poplar); Emily L. Hubbard, May E. Lurcott (Barking); Renée 
D. Jarvis (Oxford) ; Olive I. Maddock (Dagenham); Miss K. M. G. Newbury 
(Watford); Gladys Parker (Institute of Cost & Works Accountants, Duke St., 
S.W.1); Marjorie R. Phare (Torquay); F. N. L. Poynter (Wellcome Research 
Library, Euston Road, N.W.); Betty W. Samman (Fairfield, Bourne End, 
Bucks); Miss I. D. Slipper (Ilford); Thomas C. Williams (Cornwall County, 
Truro). 

Midland Division —R. V. K. Aldridge (Stroud); Francis N. Bowler, Frederick 
Hughes (Walsall); Irene V. Butler (Birmingham) ; Eileen M. Cox (Worcester). 

North-East Division—Dorothy Evans (Wallsend); Arthur Wakefield 
(Whickham Branch, Durham County, Dunston-on-Tyne). 

North-West Division—N. Arthur, J. D. Crompton, Miss D. Holt (Liver. 
pool); Edna M. Ratcliffe (Times Book Club, Manchester); Arthur Waddington 
(Blackburn). 

South Wales Division—Phyllis D. Adams (Penarth); Eileen Evans (National 
Museum of Wales, Cardiff). 

South-Western Division—J. G. H. Ollé (Portsmouth). 

Yorkshire Division—Louis C. Brislin (Doncaster); Miss H. M. Golightly, 
Miss D. Hancock (Sheffield); C. Hargreaves, A. H. Robinson (Bradford) ; P. 
Harrison (Hull); Edna Lenthall (Staveley Branch, Chesterfield); Muriel E. 
Williams (Bolsover); Annie M. Marshall, G. E. Mawson (Leeds). 


weaie” 


VALUATIONS 
By FRANK M. GARDNER 


Furniture: books in the Bethnal Green Public Libraries 
Some recent additions : Leyton Public Libraries 


ITH these two pamphlets, I feel that at last I am gathering some of the 

fruits of my labours. The sensation of talking windily to myself on a 

mountaintop (fostered by the entire lack of opposition to my more out 
rageous statements) begins to be replaced by the idea that possibly after all I have 
sowed some seeds of reform in the fallow fields of librarianship. Soon, if more 
libraries send me publications like this, “‘ Valuations” will be superfluous and its 
author can retire. (What do reformers do, I wonder, when their objects are 
achieved 2? Vanish like suffragettes, or find another battlefield like Napoleon ?) 
$0 
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For here are embodied in print several suggestions I have made for the improvement 
of library publicity. 

Indeed, when I come to look at the Bethnal Green catalogue, I realize that not 
only does it contain ideas I have put forward, but it also contains ideas beyond 
what I have put forward. I feel rather like Kerensky confronted with Lenin. 

I advocate the use of Broadway and Futura types for covers. Bethnal Green 
promptly uses Bifur. Bifur, in case you don’t know it, is the most ultra of modern 
types, which consists not so much of letters as the suggestions of letters, and very 
decorative it is too, when used sparingly, as it is on this cover. 

I advocate the omission of collation marks as unnecessary defilements of a page. 
Bethnal Green ponders this, and decides that full stops also are unnecessary. I 
concur in this, for it was some time before I noticed their omission. 

I wonder, by the way, how many of our typographical devices are really 
necessary 2? They were designed, I suppose, to make easy reading, but now that 
we no longer read aloud to ourselves, have they not outlived their usefulness 2 
We are becoming used to the non-eriffed letter, which is slowly forcing its way 
into general printing, while types like Bifur, which upset all the canons of legibility, 
show us that we see less when reading than we think. But capital letters 
Is Mr. Spink of Tooting any easier to read than mr. spink of tooting 2 I recently 
began to use a typewriter for correspondence, and, to avoid the bothersome 
necessity of using the shift key, decided to write entirely in the lower case. I dis- 
covered that it made for much easier writing, and so far I have had no complaints 
from my correspondents. Then there is punctuation. Do we really need our 
battery of colons and commas and full stops 2 A too lavish use of commas and 
colons indicates, of course, a bad writer, but does any writer really need to in- 
terrupt his flow of thought with punctuation ? I should say that only the para- 
gtaph and the question mark are really indispensable, and a very good case could 
be made out for the abolition of the rest. Just as the child’s picture book with its 
hyphenated syllables is intensely irritating for the adult to read, so may the reader 
of the future find our punctuation irritating. 

But I digress. To return to Bethnal Green. I am too charmed by the format 
of the Bethnal Green catalogue to approach its contents with a critical eye. I am 
hardly competent to do so, since my knowledge of the bibliography of furniture, 
apart from an acquaintance with the large red volumes of Macquoid (painfully 
acquired by carrying them up three flights of stairs from the stock-room to the 
Reference Library) is lamentably small. There are over 450 entries here, and the 
history of furniture seems to be very adequately covered from the medieval to 
the gas-pipe period. Annotations are there when necessary, unobtrusive and 
severely to the point. 

Iam not sure whether Leyton’s list of recent additions is a periodical publication 
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or an isolated effort. If it is a periodical, then I congratulate Leyton on striking 
out a new line in bulletins. And if it is not, I like it, anyway. There is no need 
to say any more about the format than that it has been arranged by the Curwen 
Press, and in the matter of content I am debarred from saying anything because 
I don’t know what the chronological scope of the list is. 

Two mild criticisms I will offer. One, that in future issues the explanatory 
notes, which are overfull, might be omitted. Two, that since the list is of recent 
additions, and all the books mentioned were published in 1932, it is perhaps 
superfluous to labour the fact in each entry. 

One feature especially about this booklet interests me. I have repeatedly said 
that most library bulletins are a waste of time because their editors, with unfortunate 
zeal, persist in cluttering up their pages with all the miscellaneous material gathered 
by public libraries. The natural result is that the ordinary reader cannot be 
bothered to wade through the mass of entries. Leyton has seen the light in this 
matter, and permits only fifteen entries to a page and no more than two hundred 
altogether. 

You know, these up-to-date libraries are rapidly driving me out of business. 


“eho” 


WHAT THE COUNTIES ARE DOING 
CHILDREN’S AND READING-ROOMS 
By B. OLIPH SMITH 


( “ibe the | Libraries have in the past received little practical assistance from 
the other branches of the profession. Their birth inspired some faint in- 
terest, but little serious consideration; their rapid growth quickened the 

interest. When, however, they began to achieve results comparing not altogether 

unfavourably with those of older libraries, a definite tinge of antagonism seemed 
to creep in. Contempt was expressed at what appeared to be slap-dash and quite 
unprofessional methods. Now, one is pleased to note, the more clearthinking 
members of the profession are recognizing that we owe our results not to any 

peculiar dispensation of providence, but to a definite policy, accompanied by a 

technique developed to meet the special conditions encountered, which, although 

differing from that in other libraries, is not necessarily inferior. 

The past has seen many attacks on us, inspired, some would say, by jealousy, 
but more often, I would suggest, by an incomplete understanding of our aims and 
problems. The most recent example appeared in the January issue of a contem, 
porary journal, and emanated from the librarian of one of the newest branch 
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» libraries in the home counties. It is an entirely uninformed criticism of the County 
| Library policy in regard to Children’s and Reading-rooms, and this, rather than 
__ its vindictive tone, makes me feel that some reply is called for. For some incom, 
_ ptehensible reason the perpetrator harks back to the Report on Branch Library 
» Buildings published by the County Libraries Section in 1930, and, picking forth 
| one sentence therefrom, subjects us to the lash of his scorn. 


The phrase to which he takes such violent exception reads: “* Children’s 


Rooms and Reading-tooms should be regarded as luxuries.” A sentence which, 
| applied to public libraries, might be expected to cause a modicum of eyebrow 
» lifting, but applied, as it is, to the counties, requires some consideration before 
| criticism can be usefully indulged in. Our critic views the matter from the stand- 
| point of a man reared in “‘ the cradle of library technique,” and can consequently 
| be expected to have but little appreciation of problems in such youthful systems 
) as ours. 


The matter is one of relative values. A dress suit is essential to the man-about- 
town, but is a luxury to the harder working two-pound-a-week clerk. It is a 


| luxury in two senses—that he can ill afford it, and that he has less use for it. In 
_ both senses are Children’s and Reading-rooms luxuries in a County Library 
service. 


With such an immense amount to be done, over large areas and with in- 


| adequate financial resources, the Counties have been forced to concentrate on what 
they consider their primary function—the provision of an adequate reading service. 


With this definition I presume no one will quarrel. What our critic fails to realize 
is that, generally speaking, this is as much as we are in a position to do for the 


| present, and probably for some years to come. The provision of extra facilities in 
| one area, even were they desirable, must result in a lack of any at all somewhere 
| dse. Is it not really rather creditable that within ten years of their inception the 


County Libraries of this country were in a position to frame a definite policy for 
branch library buildings? Had the public library movement made that progress 
in twice the period 2 Are there no public libraries, even to-day, without Chil- 


dren’s Rooms ? 


In any case, our need is not as great as theirs. Children’s Rooms have far less 
value in systems which work with children through the schools to the extent 
which is done in the Counties. Already we are achieving more than most public 
libraries have as yet even contemplated in this direction. We make no boast about 


_ it, but consider ourselves fortunate that a very great degree of co-operation exists 


between the teaching profession and our own, made possible by the library 
authority being also that for education. Apart from the normal “ floating” home- 
teading stock which every school possesses, there are special collections relating to 
subjects in the school curriculum, school reference libraries, and a general latitude 
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in our service which permits books to be used in connection with all the varied 
activities of child life. Moreover, their use is not limited to the few who attend 
Children’s Rooms, but they are available for, and are brought to the attention of, 
the whole of the juvenile population. Our critic may not be aware that many 
new schools are provided with special library rooms, and the linking up of 
education and books is becoming more definite. 

Although Children’s Rooms are considered luxuries, nearly every branch 
library has its children’s collection, and all are alive to the possibilities of extension 
work. Lectures to children on the use of the library are given, both in the schools 
and at the library; children’s lectures and story hours are carried on under great 
handicaps, and at one County Library branch at least there is a Children’s Library 
Club, administered entirely by the children, and covering a wide range of literary 
activities. Such schemes are by no means uncommon. 

This branch library work, however, can never form more than a small propor. 
tion of the service to children, and the main line of activity must be through the 
schools. Such a service is obviously far better adapted to the more scattered popu 
lation served by the County systems than would be a chain of Children’s Rooms 
located—as they would have to be—at fairly wide intervals. An adult library 
branch in a market town can serve a moderately large area, inasmuch as most 
families will send at least one member into town once or twice a week, but this 
does not hold true for the younger generation. 

The position with regard to Reading-tooms is a little different. County 
Libraries have had a chance of profiting by the mistakes of the older municipal 
systems, and a policy of classifying Reading-rooms as luxuries has resulted. We 
realize that their value is not commensurate with their high cost—how many public 
librarians have not made the discovery too late2_ We, fortunately, are in a position 
to put this knowledge to practical use, and to spend what little money we have 
available for extension to the best advantage. This is the policy of the County 
Library movement, but that is not to suggest that there are no Reading-rooms in 
County Library branches. Where local opinion has been strongly in favour of 
such provision being made, and a desire has been expressed to bear the extra ex 
pense, many excellent examples have been provided. But they are the result of 
local conditions, and not generally of the policy of the library concerned, They 
do, however, serve to illustrate the claim of the Counties to be able to provide a 
service to towns at least as good as can be done independently. 

. To summarize, Children’s and Reading-tooms are, under County Library 
conditions, very definitely in the “ luxury” class. Primarily because our money 
can be more profitably spent elsewhere, secondarily because Children’s Rooms in 
our branch libraries are not the best solution to our problems, and finally, because 
of the disproportionate ratio of cost to return in the case of Reading-rooms. 
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In conclusion—our critic, as I have said, has been reared in “‘ the cradle of 


» library technique.” But I would beg him not to be unduly scornful if we, his 
» humbler brethren, who have sprung from a “‘ cradle of practical application” at 
» a more tender age, cannot appreciate, even if we could afford, the toys which 
» seem so essential to his own happiness and peace of mind. 
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' LIBRARIES AND LIBRARIANS NOW 


AND IN THE NEW ERA 
By W. A. MUNFORD, B.Sc., Ilford Public Libraries 


CHOSE the title of my paper because I believe that we are now living in a 
period of transition, between the librarianship of the dark ages before the 1919 
Act and that of the new era. There is a good deal to be said for living in such 


a Renaissance. When everything is in a state of flux we have the richest possible 
| opportunities for self-development and social service. 


I want to begin by giving a very brief description of the economic and social 
environment in which libraries are working to-day. I will then sketch the 
society of the new era, as I visualize it, and set the libraries of the future in 
their environment. 

The prime incentive to progress, indeed to action of any kind in society, as we 
know it, is profit or acquisition. Society is acquisitive. Apart from this there is 
no definite social and economic reason why society should function at all. Society 


| is therefore relatively unplanned. All the world’s inhabitants work for a living, 


unless they can persuade others to work for them. This working for a living 
means for the acquisition of what share of the international income they can 
persuade the controllers of economic power they are worth. Society has not 
always been organized on this basis. Only since the end of the Middle Ages, as 
far as our own history is concerned. I visualize the society of the new era as being 
planned upon what is, to my mind, the infinitely superior incentive of social ser- 
vice. This means the extension of the idea of the profession, as contrasted with 
the occupation, over the whole community. Even at present little satisfaction can 
be obtained from a job merely because it is known that a living depends upon it. 
This point is important because libraries are affected by the prevailing philosophy, 
and in a state planned for social service will be more important than they have 
ever been before. 

One other general point. This is, and the society of the new era is going to 
be, an age of power and of mass production. More and more work, once the 
prerogative of man himself, is being taken over by man’s own creation, the all- 
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conquering machine. This fact affects educational authorities and libraries in a 
very important way. 

That proportion of time which is occupied with work, as work, will be con, 
siderably reduced, and leisure correspondingly increased. Our society appreciates 
the chronic importance of the unemployment problem. The progress of indus. 
trialization means that we shall have to plan for an unemployment problem. We 
shall be faced with the question, “ What shall we do with our leisure?” Accord, 
ingly, education will be planned primarily for leisure, assuredly one of the happiest 
things that could happen both for the public and for education. The works of 
Dr. Jacks and Professor Burns emphasize the vastness of the opportunities of 
education. There is going to be a great struggle for the control of the leisure time 
of the public, and civilization itself depends upon education getting the upper 
hand. At present the English Government spends nine times as much on past, 
present and future wars as on education. The abolition of this antediluvian 
pastime in the new era will release vast wealth for educational purposes. Yet it is 
obvious that there is going to be an uphill struggle. At present the suppression 
of tote clubs causes much more clamour than economies in education. Education 
will only get the upper hand if it is no longer thought of as a number of water 
tight compartments. In the new era schools, art galleries, museums, libraries, 
broadcasting, theatres, cinemas, concert-halls, gymnasiums, parks and all the other 
organized educational forces which make life civilized and worth living, will be 
planned as complementary units in the educational programme. 

The planned state means centralized control of fundamentals and more 
centralized control of libraries than we have ever had before. Mr. Fry, in,his pre- 
sidential address to the A.A.L. last year, visualized a Ministry of Libraries. I do 
not think we shall ever achieve this distinction. Our position in the educational 
world will be, in a way, analogous to that of the libraries under the county authori- 
ties at present. I think our very subordination will prove our salvation, because 
we shall have to work in co-operation with every educational force. It has been 
very difficult to obtain a real status for librarianship, and taking into account the 
almost incredible incompetence exhibited in the past by hosts of, to borrow a 
term from commerce, guinea-pig librarians, great strides have been made. This 
all means that, when the Board of Education begins to exercise some control, we 
shall get something like our own terms. We shall, of course, have to accept inv 
spection, but as this would be done by inspectors who had been librarians, I fail 
to see why this should cause any more friction than the inspection of schools or, to 
take an example nearer home, district audit. It will bring the inefficient library 
systems into line with the rest of the profession. I think, however, that we 
ought to fight very hard to retain the library committee for purposes of local 
administration, 
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Central control will help us to plan the library system of the country as a single 
entity with reference to the utility of the service to the whole of the community. 
Just as the preservation of complete national sovereignties has made international 
understandings impossible, so complete local sovereignty in library matters has 
caused the most appalling chaos, friction and overlapping of services. The 
example of London, which is without a single municipal reference library of size 
and service comparable with those of the great cities of the north, is the most ob- 
vious and standard example of library inefficiency. That grouping in Regional 
Schemes which is now being worked out is the voluntary beginning of library 
planning, but if we refused to accede to it now, we should be forced, eventually, 
to similar action. 

In the past the only form of library planning depended upon the tractability of 
our professional milch cow, the Carnegie authorities. Their grants enabled the 
smallest library authorities to erect enormous palatial buildings, the maintenance 
of which they were quite unable to face. Hence the reputation of the public 
library for never being able to satisfy its readers. Another bad effect of the system 
of Carnegie grants was that it inculcated in the local library authority a genius for 
cadging which has survived. I don’t think that any librarian can investigate the 
history of a library system which originated in the Carnegie period without feeling 
the profoundest sense of professional shame. The Carnegie pre- war planless 
planning has given us a reputation as difficult to live down as a reputation for 
witchcraft in the Middle Ages. We are still free libraries. . . 

We are, of course, free in the same sense as roads and parks and elementary 
schools are free. That is to say, we are paid for indirectly and communally, in- 
stead of directly and individually. (I would add, in parenthesis, that this makes 
us, in the terminology of current economic mythology, a much greater burden upon 
the citizen than theatres and cinemas.) But nobody would suggest that roads and 
parks were free roads and free parks. They are public roads and public parks, 
Until libraries are known everywhere as public and not as free, we shall not have 
begun the new era. 

I firmly believe that the library system of this country would have been far 
better to-day without the assistance of the Carnegie authorities in the past. The 
compulsory education acts date from 1870, and public libraries would have come 
with the working-class movements and social insurance at the turn of the century. 
If public libraries had been forced upon the Government, like schools, a systematic 
organization would have developed. 

This leads me to my next heading, the position of libraries in the lives of the 
public. Are we assisting them in every possible way? It is obvious that there is 
no subject in which we cannot give the priceless assistance of other minds by means 
of books. Much of the ground has been hardly surveyed as yet, but until we are 
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able to help in every aspect of the daily life of the public, we are not a true library 
service. 

In the past and in the present, to a lesser extent, librarians have been aftaid of 
stocking books that were not eminently respectable and orthodox ;_ books, that is 
to say, that encourage the reader to think. Professor Laski remarked, in his 
address to the last inaugural meeting of the Home Counties Branch of the L.A., 
that a certain London library possessed a magnificent collection of books on Eng- 
lish palaces but had not a single work by Lenin or Trotsky. I hope that it has 
since added Trotsky’s History of the Russian revolution, There are still libraries in 
which Marx’s Capital is taboo. To descend from the sublime to the ridiculous, 
Cambridge Public Library has recently banned Shaw’s Black girl. 

Advocates of freedom in reading, including librarians, are, of course, impeded 
to some extent by official and unofficial censorship. The puritanical childishness 
of the Home Office and Customs censorship, as well as the spasmodic outbursts of 
Mr. James Douglas, and similar philosophers, have prevented the public from 
reading Lady Chatterley’s lover, Ulysses or the Well of loneliness, although they can 
read criticism and description of the books in the standard works on modern 
English literature. Local feeling is equally inconsistent. It has been found 
possible to have Rabelais, Boccaccio, Fielding and Smollett in open circulation 
without causing complaints, but Precious porcelain is another matter. 

I assume that, in the new era, the English public will not accept a book as 
necessary, irrespective of its moral tone, merely because it happens to be over a 
hundred years old. 

So much for supply. Now for demand. 

I can, perhaps, best approach the whole topic through that Schleswig- 
Holstein question of librarianship—the fiction problem. Lord Palmerston said of 
the Schleswig-Holstein question that only three people had ever understood it. 
Of these, one was dead and another was mad. He was the third, and he had for- 
gotten it. The same is nearly true of the fiction question. This suggests, perhaps, 
that I am rather rash in bringing it up, since I am obviously not dead and haven’t 
forgotten the topic, but the point is important. Most librarians cherish the non- 
fiction percentage like the hot-house plant that it is, and faithfully record the 
minutest increase in graph, statistic and prose in their annual reports. This non- 
fiction percentage has had a most amazing history, by the way. According to 
printed sources it has been rising steadily for thirty years. It was rising in the 1909 
edition of Brown’s Guide to librarianship, when it stood at something over 76; 
Brown gives the fiction percentage as about 23-49, and it was still rising in last 
year’s annual reports, when it stood at something under 26, a genuine “ Looking- 
glass Land” state of affairs. Brown, however, added, to his percentage, a note to 
the effect that the figure was obtained by reckoning the work of every department, 
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including, presumably, the readingtoom. I can’t see how his remarkable figure 
could have been obtained without the help of the reading-room, an inclusion 
which, of course, makes the figure useless for purposes of comparison. Yet all the 
evidence which I have been able to secure, including large-scale graphs of the last 
five years, incline me to the view that the non-fiction percentage is quite as bad as 
ever it was. 

I wonder how many librarians with a fiction stock that is anything like 
adequate and up to date really find a constant rise in the non-fiction percentage. 
Practically the whole of the sensational increases in public library issues during 
the past few years have been due to the reader of low-grade fiction. The enormous 
success of those libraries which have adopted the Sheffield plan of fiction stocking 
is illustrative. 

Even those who possess in a very limited degree that conscience which Mrs. 
Leavis has called Puritan never feel quite happy about the predominance and 
popularity of books that only affect the surface layers of the mind. Yet the fiction 
question may be used as the best possible condemnation of the present acquisitive 
basis of daily life and the dependent education. The obvious, sometimes uncon- 
scious, desire of the 100 per cent. fiction reader is to escape from the everyday world 
of toil and drudgery, exactly as the cave man amused himself by scratching on the 
walls of his home. 

It is easy enough to make these sweeping generalizations, but it is particularly 
difficult to go into the matter with any amount of detail. It is remarkable that 
English librarianship has not yet given to the world a survey of the nation’s reading, 
how it is affected by material and spiritual environment and how it affects thinking. 
If we are to believe the annual reports, the reading in the lowest-class areas is of 
the same standard as in the highest class. If anyone says it is not, the librarian of 
the lower-class area complains to the professional press of class consciousness. 

One of the least desirable results of complete local sovereignty in library 
matters has been that the librarian has had only to satisfy his committee and council. 
Hence if the reading of an annual report gives that nice, smug, warm, satisfying 
feeling, it is a good report. Hence exceptional local cases of high standards of 
treading have a habit of becoming the rule in the annual report. I have been 
amazed by the numbers of cases of dustmen and carpenters that read James Joyce, 
and shop assistants and "bus conductors that take the criticism and novels of 
Virginia Woolf in huge draughts and the like. I should very much like to know 
how far the reading of James Joyce is peculiar to dustmen. I have no definite 
detailed evidence to use. 

We need much more evidence on this topic. We ought to know the effect 
and reaction of office, factory, club, church, home and every other social institution 
upon reading. We ought to know the precise difference or tendency, if any, in 
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reading caused by living in a back street in Bermondsey or in the Hampstead 
Garden Suburb. Our profession has been in existence on the large scale for forty 
years. Isn’t it time that we began to survey the ground covered and the effect we 
have had upon the development of civilization? There is here a vast field of social 
research worthy of the attention of the Webbs themselves. 

So far as I can judge, I believe that the educational system of this country has 
the worst possible effects upon the reading of the average member of the public. 
Although this sounds paradoxical, I also think that systematic education stops 
far too early, in fact, when it is most needed. The sole criterion of a good elemen- 
tary education at present is the job-getting capacity of the victim, irrespective of 
the fact that two-thirds of an individual’s life is not directly concerned with his 
vocation at all, This is unworthy of even a half-civilized country like our own. 
The education of the new era will be based, I think, upon the secondary and 
technical school and the university of to-day, but on broader and more cultural 
lines and with much more emphasis than at present on literary, scientific and 
sociological subjects. Systematic education will be prolonged into the early 
twenties. While the body is progressing through the adolescent period, the mind 
will be systematically prepared for life, not merely for work. At present the mind 
is ignored and the brain is crammed with knowledge, with the result that 99 out 
of 100 well-educated people have never thought in their lives. But, in any case, 
if systematic education ends at fourteen to sixteen, catch words like “ the public 
library educates the public by allowing them to read in an atmosphere of freedom ” 
are pure humbug. What is the use of freedom in reading if you do not know how 
to think 2 Far from education having a beneficial effect upon reading, I believe 
that the popularity of libraries indicates that not even the English elementary school 
has been able to completely deprive the public of a naive but not unreasonable 
sense of values. The chief impediment in the path of libraries is that our educa- 
tional system is not yet good enough to teach the public how to use them. 

What are we going to do until the public is sufficiently well-educated to make 
the most intensive use of our resources 2. Some librarians favour a raising of the 
standard of book selection. The result of this would be that we should retain the 
cream of our readers simply on the biological principles of the survival of the fittest. 
Eighty per cent. of our readers couldn’t stand the pace. One of the arguments in 
favour of this policy is that the purchase of low-grade books is a waste of public 
money. The enormous amount spent on fatuous public amusements inclines me 
to the view that, however badly money is communally spent, it is always better 
spent than it is individually. If we spend public money on light fiction, why not 
satisfy ourselves that we have saved as much from the maw of the dog-racing arena, 
and its promoters ? 

The other school of librarians advocates the adequate stocking of popular books. 
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| Surely it is far more important, at present, to attract readers to a library and to make 
"it an integral part of their lives than to worry our heads about the raising of the 
| standard of book selection. In no aspect of library work is the “ inevitability of 


gtadualness”” more important than in the sphere of book selection. As the stan- 
dard of education rises, so can the standard of book selection. Does the average 
percentage of public library users to population, which still cannot be more than 15, 


| justify us in a deterrence campaign ? Only in so far as we can persuade the 
» public that libraries are one of the most important units of educational policy is our 
| position secure. No progressive wants less than mass culture in the new era, and 
| this cannot be obtained overnight. 


There is one important qualification, however, before I pass on. 
Public library book selection does leave much to be desired. There are quite a 


number of people at every public library who are anxious to obtain the best 


literature, and often read book reviews for this purpose. Much more attention 
ought to be paid to their needs. This is particularly the case in the pure literature 
and arts classes. For example, even ifa library is particularly good in the technical 
classes and possesses all the latest editions of the textbooks, there are very few that 
are not appallingly weak on modern literature and music. A library possesses, 
say, the latest edition of Chisholm’s Commercial geograpby. The chances of it also 
having Helen Thomas’s As it was and World without end, Romilly John’s Seventh 


| dild and the collected poems of Gerald Gould are very small. Yet we have found 
_ that there is an appreciative public for these books, even in a district whose mass 
_ low-brow taste haunts me day and night. In the same way very few public 


libraries have an adequate selection of modern music. If a reader wants piano 


| editions of, say, Bela Bartok, Bliss, Ravel or Stravinsky, he is very fortunate if able 


to obtain them from his public library. There is, of course, a real difficulty in 
music selection, owing to the lack of a comparative index and catalogue similar to 


| Whitaker’s Reference catalogue of books. Couldn’t the L.A. and the music 
| publishers do something to help librarians in this difficult part of their work 2 


In any case, the first necessity in the field of book selection is that the library 


» committee should leave this task entirely to the librarian. Book selection is a 
» technical task. As Gibbon said of marriage, “‘ the choice is difficult, the success 


doubeful, the engagement perpetual.” My own attitude to the interference of the 


| library committee with book selection is that of Bentham to the House of Lords, 
| namely that it is either obnoxious or useless according as it opposes or supports 


decisions. 

Having sketched general principles, I can turn to the detail concerned with the 
library and the librarian. 

That period of our history known as the Victorian Age is not least noteworthy 
for its energy in building. It was always building, but only exceptional men like 
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John Ruskin and the Prince Consort thought, however bad their taste, that 
architecture was preferable to building. Thus when the public-library movement 
was born at the end of the nineteenth century, the new libraries were quite definitely 
buildings and not architecture. Mr. Sayers has said that every library ought to be 
rebuilt at least once in every thirty years. Most libraries ought never to have been 
built at all. To how many of them can we apply the three Vitruvian tests? Are 
there any pre-war libraries that are : 


(1) Honestly constructed of sound, lasting and suitable materials ? 
(2) Convenient, fit for purpose, well-planned, efficient and commodious ? 
(3) Give pleasure to the beholder 2 


Then, of course, all deficiencies discovered by these tests were accentuated by 
the extensive use of all the horrible styles at the command of the local surveyor. 
Then to the totality were plastered half a dozen names in large capitals or busts of 
the better known English men of letters. A bust of Carnegie transcended the men 
of letters, and the horrible erection was complete. 

The years since the war have seen a very definite revolt against building and an 
attempt to have libraries that are architecture. If the Underground railways can 
produce delectably planned and tasteful stations like Arnos Grove and Chiswick, 
there is no excuse for any incompetence on our part. Some of the architecture of 
the post-war period, particularly at Leeds and Sheffield, gives place to none. One 
has only to contrast the Leeds Branch Library at Hunslet with the Mausoleum 
Central Library at Plymouth to appreciate the difference. 

It is extremely difficult to visualize the library architecture of the new era. At 
present there are two classes of thought: those who think that libraries ought to 
look like libraries, and those who think they ought to look like anything but 
libraries. (I must confess that I don’t know what the essential basic library should 
look like.) The English elementary school has developed in a peculiarly repulsive 
style, and anyone can recognize one of them at sight. The same is not true of 
libraries, chiefly because while schools have been uniformly ugly, libraries have 
been individually ugly. But I think that the library of the new era will preserve 
much individuality, it will pay much greater attention to its environment and will 
harmonize with its surroundings. I am, of course, assuming that, in the society 
of the new era, open sores, like slums, will be of historical interest only. The 
library building in an academic town will be in a very different style to that in an 
industrial town. But I firmly believe that a new sense of beauty will level up the 
standard of the industrial town to the standard of towns like Oxford. One of the 
most disquieting features, however, of the present wholesale shifting of industria 
areas in this country is that our rulers seem, like the Bourbons, to have learnt 
nothing and forgotten nothing. The new industrial area in Kent doesn’t seem 
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very much more beautiful than the Black Country. This narrow view is not 
going to make our task any easier. 

Now for a little departmental comment. 

First, the reading‘room. A good deal of evidence has been produced to show 
that the essential value of this department, apart from its doubtful utility to “ lounge 
lizards,” is nil. Probably it is this reason for its existence that will make its 
abolition in a leisured world extremely difficult. Yet the newspaper is digging its 
owngrave. In the last few years it has earned such a reputation for untruthfulness, 
largely indirect, that its effect upon opinion has declined proportionally. I do not 
think that the newspaper, with a few notable exceptions, helps us to create better 
readers. With the rapid increase in the standard of education that will characterize 
the new era, the reading-room, as we know it, will, I hope, die a natural death. 
That is to say, it will be discontinued for want of use. The method of combining 
reading-room and lending library is, of course, out of the question in large central 
libraries. But we may well find, in the new era, that the only demand for 
periodicals is for those which can be kept in the reference library. 

I think that the reference department of the future will be a study room, and 
not a museum of historical bibliography, as it only too often is at present. Also 
that it will not be staffed by assistants who have prematurely gone to seed and for 
whom it forms a long, last, sad resting-place. May I suggest that a radical 
reduction in reference library stocks is possible and desirable. Mr. Lamb asserts 
that a large city reference library needs no more than two hundred thousand 
reference books. In the medium or large-sized district or borough, ranging from 
fifty thousand to two hundred thousand in population, a stock of between five and 
seven thousand is ample. The most intensive work of the student is, and should 
be, done through his college or institute library. There is a point to be considered, 
however. A far from adequate stock of the standard textbooks is usually found in 
these special libraries. Hence the demand upon our stocks is unjustifiably in- 
creased. The less efficient the internal supply, the more efficient the external has 
to be. The moral is obvious. 

Apart from improvements of zsthetic interest only, I fail to see any advance 
in lending-library methods since the days of James Duff Brown. The service 
counter is the nerve centre of successful lending-library administration. This 
does not differ except in detail from the counter of thirty years ago. It is true that 
in some districts the staff can sit at the issue. The intolerable fatigue resulting from 
a long evening at the counter is thus in some degree mitigated, but it is only quite 
recently that the essential differences in charging and discharging counters, length and 
equipment, have been brought to the fore. Ifa modern library is sufficiently small 
to allow of successful work with a single service counter—and I suggest that the next 
few years will see much duplication of service counters—then a symmetrical counter 
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cannot possibly be as efficient as one planned with a view to expediting service. 
The old non-mechanical charging and discharging goes on unceasingly. At 
Iiford eighteen months ago we were faced with demands on our resources, demands 
which give us an annual issue from the Central Library of over three-quarters of a 
million, to control which our single discharging counter was quite inadequate. 
We investigated the possibilities of installing a mechanical system and found that 
there wasn’t one, though we found examples of mechanical charging. These 
seemed unsatisfactory, and charging wasn’t our problem, in any case. I don’t see 
why apparatus, on the lines of the number4iinding system of the automatic telephone 
organization, with a similar method of public control, should not be devised. 
Perhaps this idea makes you incredulous. Yet I believe that the reader of the new 
era will charge and discharge his own books with perhaps a single assistant on 
counter duty, for purposes of supervision, and to give assistance when the reader 
dials 0, or its equivalent. Once we can get rid of the detail, close classification, 
bibliographical cataloguing, superfluous records, non-mechanical charging and 
the host of other obsolete devices which encumber the profession, our real work 
can begin. Of course, I should say that the great and obvious danger is that the 
public may not see the necessity of librarians at all, once they have learnt how to do 
the donkey work themselves. But with the public educated past the Philistine 
stage, I see no reason why we should find difficulties of this kind in the new era. 

I don’t propose to go into detail on the subject of children’s libraries, because I 
think our work with children is on the right lines, at least in the most progressive 
areas. The artistry of the junior library, however, deserves more attention than it 
has received so far. 

The atmosphere of the junior library should be as unlike that of the school as 
possible. The child does not get interested in art by looking at walls plastered 
with framed or unframed utilitarian matter similar to that found in the pages of the 
Model engineer and the Meccano magazine. Paster casts and ships in bottles, each of 
which I have seen in at least one junior library, are the natural stock in trade of 
the old curiosity shop, and are best left there. Half a dozen reproductions of the 
world’s famous masterpieces, such as are published at absurdly low prices by the 
Medici Society, will do a great deal to make the world safe for art. Pictures of 
the Pre-Raphaelite school are particularly suitable as initial purchases for the junior 
library, because of their enthusiastic fervour, detail and bright colouring. The 
junior library should be planned with a view to accommodating half a dozen 
pictures as an integral part of the library (half a dozen pictures is ample in any 
junior library). The pictures in most junior libraries are obviously benighted 
afterthoughts. While on the subject of pictures, I would like to suggest that a 
system of picture interchange between libraries, through a central clearing-house, 
would enable the poorest district to have a well-selected fresh array of pictures 
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every six months or so. . This would give the junior librarian the opportunity of 
helping to foster a zest for art, the essential complement of literature. 
So much for existing departments. 

| Ina very stimulating address at the last inaugural meeting of the London and 
| Home Counties Branch of the L.A., Professor Laski emphasized the necessity of 
) providing seminar rooms at every public library, for the purpose of adult education. 
| Ido not believe that any real progress will ever be made without systematic educa- 
) tion, such as that given by university extension, W.E.A. lectures, and the B.B.C., 
» for the reception of which a seminar room at the public library affords the best 
' atmosphere. No real good results from the unsystematic courses of free lectures 
i given at many public libraries. 
_  Aword on classification, which is only too often a means that is particularly 
| effective in separating reader from book. The rebellion against close classification 
isan extremely good omen for the future of libraries. It is ridiculous, for example, 
to work out a muchvused subject in great detail when only half'a dozen books are 
' onthe shelves at any one moment. The essential feature of classification is that it 
| should arrange as far as possible the contents of the library at any one time, and not 
) the total stock. This latter is the purpose of cataloguing. Might I suggest that 
| three figures of Dewey might not prove inadequate for even a large library, that is 
» if Dewey must be used. Personally, the more I see of Dewey and Congress, the 
more I like Brown. I should like to think that, in the new era, the Dewey classifi- 
cation may bea thing ofthe past. That is perhaps too big a thing to expect, however. 
' While many librarians appear to be rebelling against close classification in 
» public libraries, there is still the widespread assumption that it is essential in special 
_ and university libraries. This assumption is unjustified. The student finds just 
_ as much difficulty in finding his books as the public library reader. 
| To my mind no librarian of an open-access library has the slightest reason for 
» imposing close classification upon his readers and thus preventing them from mak- 
| ing the fullest use of their books. 
| Now forthe librarian. I wonder why nobody has yet written a book devoted 
) entirely to this remarkable species. Apart from casual notes in periodicals, text- 
» books, Government reports and so forth, there is no authority to which we have 
| access. We need a book on the lines of Sir Henry Taylor’s Statesman. I have 
| adapted eleven of his chapter headings to give you some idea of the scope of the 
» work I have in mind. 
(1) Concerning the education of youth destined for librarianship. 
(2) In the choice of men, how far literary merit may be a guide. 
(3) Of official style. 
(4) Concerning interviews. 
(5) Concerning the conscience of a librarian. 
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(6) Concerning the age at which a librarian should marry, and what manner 
of woman he should take to wife. 

(7) On the arts of rising. 

(8) On the ethics of librarianship. 

(9) Of the manner in which able and of the manner in which indifferent 
librarians are deterred from availing themselves of able service. 

(10) Of the evils which ensue from a librarian’s authority being in the inverse 
ratio of his ability. 

(11) Concerning the amusements of a librarian. 

A book written on these lines would be vastly interesting and useful. 

I want to confine most of my remaining remarks to the subject in which I am 
most interested, education for librarianship. I will use the usual divisions into 
technical and cultural. 

First technical. The L.A. Examinations of to-day—and I think they embody 
the principles of the new era—being more disciplinary, are in many ways a vast 
improvement on the sectional certificates of the past. The sectional examinations 
left too much to the discretion of the assistant taking the examination, for instead 
of taking first the least technical subject, namely English Literary History, and pro- 
gtessing by way of bibliography, classification and cataloguing to routine and 
organization, surely the most logical progression from the schoolboy to the 
librarian, far too many assistants were persuaded to take first, library routine. 
Now, in any case, for a new assistant this means a year of most intensive swotting 
of a startlingly new subject. The difficulties were accentuated by the habit of 
examiners in recent years of making routine and organization synonymous terms. 
I think that one of the chief reasons for the appalling percentage of passes was due 
to taking the examinations in an unreasonable order. Henceforth our education 
will be systematically arranged with a reasonable compromise between the technical 
and cultural in the elementary examination. Yet an important point arises. | 
think it is obvious that the amount of study time necessary for examination purposes 
in the future is going to be much greater than in the past. This is a disadvantage 
unless working hours are correspondingly shortened, as it is going to handicap 
seriously opportunities of cultural progress and general education. Before I discuss 


this, however, I want to say a word about the School of Librarianship. 
(To be continued) 
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